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PREFACE. 


Very little travel' literature has been hitherto 
available in a convenient form for the young 
Indian student. There are many difficulties in 
preparing it in a. suitable form for youths on the 
threshold of their University career. The texts 
of old travellers—especially Chinese and Arab— 
are often in a very unsatisfactory state. There is 
no agreement as to the meaning of much of what 
they say, or the identification of many of the 
places which they name. The contents and 
“ atmosphere ” are also old-world and archaic. 

How far these difficulties have been sur¬ 
mounted in the following pages, it is for others 
to judge. The discerning reader who is able to go 
back to the original sources' will notice the great 
amount of spade-work involved in preparing _ a 
simple narrative not too dry and not too superficial. 
The writer believes that there is no form of reading 
more calculated to stir the imagination and awaken 
the powers of observation of young students than a 
mixture of travel, history, geography, and moral 
reflections. He has therefore asked the three 
greatest travellers to India, of pre-British days, 
to tell their own tales and unfold their own views 
of our wonderful country- 
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IXTRODUITION. 


Every one loves a tr.ivellei'^ :uaTa’''.v*‘. I; L* 
'tells it in persoii: tlie fascination of iiis iier' 0 :...;;ty 
adds to the interest of his tale. His hearer^ , m- 
to gather round him. and eagerly 4''teii 
adventures. They are carried to scenes which "i.'-y 
have not witnessed, and eriable<I to share in * o" 
thrill of exploits which they have not perforrne 

If the traveller is known to them, his own hist-rry 
helps to interpret his story. His voice, his ge-tu:- 
his temperament—all help to enhance the aiti,'‘":c 
effect of what he has to telL_ If he exaggerate- 
little, the knowing one.; smile and forgive hnr,. 
But the more ignorant and credulous remember i d 
applaud him chiefly for his exaggerations. 

If there is a mystery about the persunality . 1 
the traveller, the narrative throws siiie-light- 
what he is, whence he came, how and why 
travelled, and what stores of hidden lore he kee; - 
in reserve. Curiosity is always a strong factior ui 
men’s search of knowledge, and there i.s nothing 
like a mystery or a half-mystery to stir the 
imagination and stimulate the desire to read or.* .1 
the narrative into the mind of the. narrator. 

Travellers of by-gone ages have an additional 
claim to our attention. Distance in time has its 
charm lik e, distance in place. Tie love to hear u. 
our country as they saw it. There are periods (.d 



O'lir ’iiir'tor\' ’tviiicK are obscure. "We want light 
*iiro-.vu nil* liiein. It is of much, interest to us to 
know wliat impressions the travellers formed. 

If w<* .ii'n know a little about them, the countries 
from which they came, the background of their 
kuowjc.i'jo, *and what they came to seek, we 
shall have their point of view. We shall then 
be able to appreciate their account intelligently, 
anil enjoy their thoughts while we increase our • 
c>wn knowledge. 

I am going to tell you briefly the stories of 
three travellers who came to India at different * 
periods. One was a Chinese Master of the Law of 
the seventh century of the Christian era: the 
second was an Arab from Morocco in the four-' 
teenth century; and the third was a philosopher 
from France in the brilliant epoch of Louis XIT i 
in the seventeenth century. We shall thus get 
pictures of India at three different periods, which 
we can put into their places in our study of Indian 
history. , 

We shall be in a different atmosphere in the ’ 
company of each of these travellers. The India 
which they _ each saw was not the same. The 
niental equipment with which, they came was 
different in each case. Our country is a magnet 
which drew them for different reasons. In race ; 
and nationahty, religion and mental outlook they : 
were all different. \V e must make allowances for 
all these factors. In doing so we shall learn not? 
. only of the history of our own country but of 
Is relations with the rest of the w-orld. 
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THE BUDDHIST PILGRIM. 
Yuan Chwang. 

(Jji India 630—644 ) 


In the chequered history of foreign Buddhism 
there is no character that makes a stronger apjyeal 
to India than Yuan Chwang.* The account of 
his travels has become a classic in the 
Chinese language, and he has himself become almost 
a legendary hero in many monasteries in and around 
China. His narrative, apart from its re’igious 
interest, is valuable in revealing to us India as 
she was thirteen centuries ago. 

How can we picture to ourselves the Chinese 
attitude towards religion ? From the earliest times 
there had grown up in China a body of beliefs, 
customs, rites, and ceremonies, which form the 
foundation of Taoism. This may be called the 
popular religion,—the religion of the wayside. Then 
came Confucious the philosopher. But his philo¬ 
sophy held no mysteries, and asked for no asceticism. 
It was a practical code of individual and social virtue. 


^The French spelling is Hiouen Thsang. Some Englisli aaAoritles 
Ifave called him Hiuen Tsiang, and others Hsiiaii Chang. It is not a 
personal name but a title ; and is written In two different way.s in 
Chinese characters. Our version follows that of Professor F. W. Rhys 
Bavid«, as being the nearest representative of the sound in the modern 
.Pekingkese dialect- 
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It taiagLt veneration fur tlie past, duties to aa- 
c-estors, aivl courtesy and gentleness in_ every-day 
life. It was eminentiy suited to the Chinese mind 
and wu" ueM in bigh'fuvuur by the governing and 
cultured ela^^es Bat it lacked enthusiasm and - 
the enn.-riocai appeal which came to be supplied by 
Bati.lhi.'n-i. These three religions, Taoism, Con- 
fucioni>m. and Buddhism, lived and flourished side 
by si'ie in China. They were not even considered 
to be iiie. >iisi<tent with one another. People adopt-' 
ed any of them according to the bent of their 
minds', and many among the Chinese vaguely pro-; 
fessed tw(_‘ t>f them, or all of them together. ; 

Buddhism came to China about the first century 
tif the Christian era. But it had undergone many , 
chaiuzes in the course of its migration from India.; 
It was sometimes persecuted in China and some-’ 
times held m special favour by the State. Its 
(.uiginul simple teaching had been overlaid with; 
many fantastic stories and ceremonials. Many sects 
had arisen, which disputed about difficult points 
of doctrine. For the decision of such con- ^ 
troversies a reference to the original Indian;; 
sources was necessary. A stream of Chinese Buddhist. 
pilgrims had poured into India during the skj. 
centuries preceding the age of A'uan Chwang, and 
a few Imlian Buddhists had taught in China. Buti 
the Chinese translations of the Buddhist scripture 
were still unsatisfactory, and we can understand =■ 
the desire of Chinese scholars to get access to the’ 
original writings and produce accurate translations; 
and commentaries. 
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Yuan Ciiwang was born in 600 A. D.. of parents 
who were devoted Confucianists. He was taught 
ail the classics of Confucianism—the favourite 
creed of the higher classes. But Buddhism aho 
held an honoured place in Chinese life. An elder 
brother of his had become a Buddhist, and his in¬ 
fluence as well as the personality of Butldjia attracted 
Yuaiig Chwang. He became a Buddhist monk, 
and travelled at a young age through the Buddhist 
monasteries of his "country, seeking instruction and 
becoming steeped in all the Buddhist learning that 
was available in China. His eager soul however 
longed to perfect his knowledge in Buddha's own 
land of birth, and to understand the philosophy 
of Buddhism in the original Pali and Sanskrit 
tongues. Not only did he wish to obtain such 
knowledge himself,” but with the true instinct of a 
scholar," he wished to make such _ knowledge 
accessible to his own countrymen by bringing home 
Indian manuscripts or accurate copies made from 
them. 

There were other reasons why a pious Buddhist’s 
■ soul turned to India. Belies of Buddha were very 
hic^hly prized, and India and the frontier countries 
c on the land route to India had many rel.^§ enshrin¬ 
ed in Stupas erected for the purpose. India was 
studded with such Stupas, and personal_ relics 
of Buddha—real, or assumed by the pious imagin¬ 
ation of devout believers—were extraordinarily 
numerous. To gaze on them or on the shrine which 
guarded them was in itself an act of deep ment, 
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I'Uf tu obtain some relic of Buddha to carry awav 
w:th reverent care was a piece of good fortune 
eutvtmdi to awaken religious ecstasy. To visit 
t'i" i.iiiner'-as j-Jaces associated with some act 
i'l BuJdha—ill his real life or in the numerous pre- 
nves or le-births whose stories filled enor- 
ir.ons volumes of Mahayana literature—was also a 
^act ,r ir. tiie Biuldnist's growth of spiritual life, 
rurtner. to associate with the Buddhist communities 
IK tiieir nuiuerous establishments, to learn, teach, 
am: preach m their languages, and to hold com- 
nninioii with the choicer spirits of Buddhism,— 
tlie>e were also essential factors in Buddhistic 
spiritual education. 


"i^ith these objects and these only, did Yuan 
t nwang turn Pilgrim at the age of 29, and start 
on his distant we.stward tranip, which was to keep 
hini awav irom his country for nearly sixteen years 
His mam object was religious, but he was a refined 
s^'hylar, and he noted geographical and other details 
Which are useful to us in re-constructing the 
history of our own country. ° 

.His journey started and finished at the 
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j. ir_vs- robbers and uu'id-!. biy the 

Fiiuiim praye i. ami wa- »!>' ‘ur’a'i*-'. h'- t.i'ioa'. tn \ii) 
“(jrwar.l. Uii tiie way iie amt .t yo.iKa t aj'/m 
witii a bay liurse. thin an i skira.y. ..u . ; h •: i 

varnished saddle, boanii ui h'e'iit wr.i 
Such a horse had been describe-! to ui:., by a 
soothsayer: in fin-iing him the Pil_:h,. :e'.T 
eonfileiit that the hi.Men po\ver> wer** ai.di.n hhn. 
He exchanged the animal with hi' v, i,. u .m 
worth a good deal more. 

He had to go west for India. But 'iue we>: 
lay the high Tibetan plateau, and the mmintain^ 
that form its northern bulwarks. Therefore he tt,<ok 
a north-westerly course, touching the extension nS 
the Great Chinese Wall into Central Asia. While yet 
some days’ journey east of the Lob Xur region, 
abaut a thousand miles from the starting pniiit. he 
had to pass through a dreary desert, which is t}ra< 
described by his Chinese biographer 

“ As he looked in the four directions, the view 
was boundless. There were no traces either of man 
or horse, and in the night the demons and goblins 
raised fire-lights as many as the stars ; in the day¬ 
time the driving wind blew the sand before it as 
in the season of rain. His heart was unafieeted 
by fear ; but he suffered from want of water, and 
was so parched with thirst that he could no longer 
go forward. Thus for four nights and five days not 
a drop of water had he to wet his throat or 
mouth; Ms gtomach was racked with a burning 
heat, and he was exhausted. He prayed, he slept, 
he dreamed.” But he persevered until he came to 
water, from which be drank and replenished his 



!'• iTht'T bottle. His horse was also glad oi some grass 
'-li. wiiicii he could feed. 

This description is not at all an exaggeration, 
•*n»t perhaps in the statement that he lived^mth-, 
<' 4 drop i){ water for live days. But it is not 

Idiirim b^t the biographer who is responsible 
f !'• this detail. From the Pilgrim’s own record 
pT'oiial details are studiously excluded. He is 
i, 1 .m l is interestefl only in things religious. 
H*" nn doubt left many personal notes, which his 
b; -..ifcpher used, in some cases misunderstanding 
“a-'M!. t<r mixing up details. 

After this the Pilgrim’s luck turned. Fame 
li 1 preceied him. On the way he met Chinese 
Bu i ihi>t priests in temples. Foreign kings and 
foreiiiu priests delighted to honour him. What he 
v.due i most, however, was the opportunity of 
I'reaching and teaching, and expounding the Law. 
At Kau Chang (near modern Turfan), the capital of 
th** I’ighur country, he had a remarkable experience, 
of which his biographer gives a long and graphic 
ac,-.>uiit. The Lighurs are an interesting and 
atcdent tribe of Eastern Turks. The king of Kau- 
Ciiang sent an imposing escort composed of his 
officers and chief ministers tdlineet the Pilgrim when 
he was yet many miles from the royal city. For 
r.tp! i marching, relays of horses were laid for him, 
and a special batch of selected horses was placed at 
the Pilgrim’s disposal. The lean bay horse, which 
had brought him through the desert, and which 
is stood the desert better than a more highly 
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bred horse would' have done, was left behind, to 
follow, and we hear no more of him. 

When the Pilgrim entered the city at ni-ht. he 
was met by the king himself at the hea-1 o? a ^ ureat 
retinue, bearing lighteii torches. He con-s’icte i 
the Pilgrim to a magnificent canopy and . 

“ Fronhthe time that I knew ot your Ponriur's coining 
mv happiness has prevented me from sleeping /*t 

eating.I ^-as sure you would arrive 

to-night, and therefore my Viife and children with 
myself have taken no sleep, but_ reading the Sacredt 
Books, have awaited your arrival with respect. 
The queen and her retinue came soon after to pre¬ 
sent their respects. 

The king, who had travelled in China, showed 
great respect and affection for the Pilgrim, and 
wished to keep him altogether in his kingdom. 
“ My realm” he said “ has no teacher and guide. _ I 
would therefore detain the Master of the La^\, m 
order that he mav convert the ignorant and the 
foolish.” The Pilgrim thanked him, but asked to be 
excused, as he must carry out his purpose of visit¬ 
ing the' land of Buddha. The king threatened 
to keep him by force, and the Pilgrim went on a 
hunger-strike for three days. At last the kmg 
yielded. The Pilgrim stayed for a month, during 
which religious conferences were held, and he 
was literallv worshipped with incense. Con¬ 
sidering that the western regions were cold, the 
king had various articles of warm clothing made tor 
him, such as face coverings, gloves, and leather 
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Thf* kill:.- ma le him a present of a hundred 
■' tiinty thiiusan.I pieces of silver, 

u’. 1 live ir.urire l rolls of satin and taffeta, enough 
f it til*" Pilgrim < outward and return journey even 
it It lastt'i twenty years ! Thirty horses and twenty- 
"'/Jt -'er vant-. were included in'the personal gifts. 
T-j koihtate the^ Pilgrim's journey, presents' and 
ennuutia!'. on scrolls of satin were given him for 
th-i rulers (»f twenty-four neighbouring States. 

The Pilgrim felt overpowered with these atten¬ 
tion-. but thev did not turn his head. The parting 
speech which he is supposed to have made is full of 
dignity and of an earnest rehgious spirit. “The 
time ui the Holy One” he said “ is remote from 
us. And so the sense of his doctrine is differently 
espuunded by different teachers. But as the taste 
of the fruit of different trees of the same kind is 
the same, .so the principles of the schools as 

they now exist are not different.After 

questioning the different masters and receivinc^ 
from their mouths the explanation of the true 
doctrine, I shall return to my country and there 

translate the . books I have obtained.I shall 

unrayd the tangle of error and destroy the mislead¬ 
ing influences' of false teaching. I shall repair the 
.. deficiencies of the bequeathed doctrine of Buddha 

.Perchance by these meritorious^ works I may 

in some degree repay your large~Een5[icence. But 
considering the greatness of the task before me, 
1 can iielay no further. To-morrow I must take 
leave o: Tour Majesty^ and this causes me much 




He was novv* skirriii^ th" Lilly T'i’r’'L 
nortli of the Tarim TL^-r*'' .vt're - a"**:*-* 

laany Buddhi-'t SauyLaiai A o‘y» 

iJeva (L e., non-Buddiiist) Ten;|,»!e> were ul-*. I"’:’.' i. 
Tall 'tatues of B-a’ldha I’sonie a- hiui; a> t'‘" f"., v-ir 
To be seeuj and car processk>n5 were held perir. lit 
The Indian alphabets in some form or otiier were in 
evidence, and the dominant religious influenc*? wa' 
Indian Buddhist, of different schools. The^ Pilgrim 
crossed the Tsung Ling mourjtaiii' by a higii pj" 
in the Ice Mountain, which he thus describes • — 

“ The gorges of the mountain accumulated 
snow and retained their coldness spring and .suia- 
iner. Although there was the penotlical melting, 
the freezing set in imiiiediately. The path was 
•• dar^er.ftu^, and cold winds blew fiercely There 
'were many troubles from savage dragons who 
'molested travellers. Those going by this road could 
not wear red clothes or carry caiabashe.'} or .nake a ! 
loud noise. A slight provocation caused imniediaie 
disaster. Tierce winds burst forth, and there were 
flving sands and showers of stones. Those who. 
encountered these died.” 

We may see how the relentless working of the 
forces of nature gave rise to superstitious terrors 

The watershed was now past, and the Pilgrim 
was in the region of the Jaxartes and the Oxus. 
At the Ice Mountain he had already traversed over 



At the Thousand Springs he. came to a 
beaatifuilv watered country, with fine shady trees, 
sprint; d»iwers. and tame deer, with bells and rings. 
It wa^ the summer ^e^ort of the Khan of the Turks, 
who. accfjrding to the Pilgrim’s biographer, _ was a 
fire worshipper and kept a splendid court. His tents 
were eiiibrcdiered with gold. He treated the 
Pilgrim with areat* distinction, and tried to dissuade 
him from going to India. The country, he thought, 
wa< hot. anil the people rude. The Khan’s Court was 
fond of drinking and music. He sent away the 
Pilgrim with presents. He passed on to the 
south-west, crosseil the Jaxartes, and soon arriv¬ 
ed at Samarkand. 

Already at that time Samarkand was a great 
centre of trade. The country w’as very fertile, 
abounding in trees and flowers. Its inhabitants were 
skilful craftsmen, clever and energetic. Its social 
institutions were models for neighbouring States. 
Its soldiers were renowmed for tbeir valour. They 
looked on death as a return to their 
kimlred, and no foe could stand against them in 
battle. Bokhara is mentioned, but it is doubtful 
if the Pilgrim went there personally. He was still 
in hilly country. To the north and east were the 
plains (partly desert) watered by the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. He had yet to pierce through the great 
mountain mass that separates the Oxus from India. 

He had now completed over 3,000 miles. His 
first step in the new direction was taken at the Iron 
Gate, where his course turned from south-west to 
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soutli-sast. Tiic Iron Gtiti? is ft tftmous rj-viiic nbout 
3,700 feet above the ip\>a. uui jiiiles 

south'west of Saniarkiiriii. It is a rairi'MV.' an i rLsky 
track Jrom 5 to 36 paces wi.le. betwefi; high piecipit- 
ous mountains. The rocks on either sifie are of an 
iron colour, and in the Pilgrim's time there was also 
' a folding iron gate, which ma-ie the position uiipreg- 
' ' nable. He had now to leave the Pamir Mountains on 
the left and cross the Hindu Kush K" Black Ridge'’ 
Mountains) on the south. He crossei,! the Oxus and 
got to Kunduz in the north-eastern corner of modern 
Afghanistan. Here his biographer mentions the 
Pilgrim’s first contact with a Brahman priest 
reciting incantations. 

From this point we may consider the country as 
India’s border-land in the Pligrim's eyes. From the 
Kabul Valley (Laghman) he considered it as ^the 
berinning of Korthern India. Physically this is 
correct, as the rivers south of the Hindu Kiish feed 
the Indus. b 

From Kunduz he made a few miles’ detour west 
to Balkh, where he saw the washing basin of Budh^a. 

' So bright and dazzling was the blending of coloura 
in this basin that one could not well tell whether it 
was of stone or metal. There was also a tooth of 

the Buddha an inch long and eight-tenths of an inch' 

broad, and there was his broom made of K‘>sa grass, , 
above two feet long and about seven inches round, ^ 
the handle being set with pearls. On the six festival, 
days these relics were exhibited to the assembled lay^ 
and clerical worshippers. On such occasions the 




- reiit-'-^. iii'ive'i by Tiie ' tliorough sincerity of a wor- 
may emit a brilliant light.” There were 
iOlt Bud.ihi^T mnnu'.terie-?, with more than 3,000 
brethren, all a-iherents of the Little Vehicle. 

At Bamiyan he saw a figure of a sleeping Buddha, 
about LOGO ft. Tong. The length seems incredible, 
but it is mentioneil both by the Pilgrim and his 
biographer. Crossing the Hindu Kush he came into 
the Kabul Valley, where he found a ruler of 
the Kshatriya caste. This region was asso¬ 
ciated with Kaiiishka. about whom fabulous legends 
are retaile i by the Pilgrim. Kanishka was the 
Kusana king, patron of Mahayana Buddhism, who 
became supreme in Northern India about 78 A. D. 
In the Pikrim’s time (about 630) there were about 
a hundred Buddhist foundations, numerous relics, 
and much treasure. Within 35 years (about 664-5) 
another Chinese -pilgrim found this region in the 
hands of the Arabs, in their onward march through 
Central Asia. 

We need not linger over the Pilgrim’s wander¬ 
ings through the valleys of the Kabul river and its 
tributaries. Presumably he entered India proper 
through the Khaibar Pass, though he does not men¬ 
tion it. When he reached the famous Gandhara 
country, with its capital at Peshawar, he found 
the towns and villages desolate. But the Peshawar 
valley was, a? it still is, rich in crops, fruits, and 
flowers. It had much sugarcane, and produced 
sugar-candy (calledby him in Chinese “stone-honey”). 
This was a novelty to the Chinese, who did not yet 
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know that sugar was proiiuce*! 'Ugarcane. The 
climate was warm, with scarcely any frost or snow. 
The people were neither strong nor warlike; 
they were fond of the practical arts. There were 
only a few Buddhists : most of the people followed 
other religions. 

From Peshawar he seems to have goiie nuith to 
the hill country again, where he nutic^ed the birth¬ 
place of Panini, the master grammarian of India, 
who lived perhaps a thousand years before him. The 
Pilgrim must have enquired curiously about the 
legends relating to him. Panini appeared, says he, 
when the spanof a man’s life was a century. Endowed 
bv nature with great gifts, he further improved them 
by deep study. It grieved him to find in human 
speech a mass of irregular and illogical forms. 
He wanted to reduce them to order by a process 
of selection and exclusion. While meditating on 
his great task, he met the god Shiva, who approv¬ 
ed of his plan and promised help. Thus was the 
Eishi able to work out his comprehensive scheme 
of grammar and vocabulary,—a monument of 
Indian genius for all time. 

Coming down to the plains, he visited Takshasila 
(Taxila), tfcn a dependency of Kashmir, on whose 
antiquities the recent labours of the Archaeological 
Department have throwm so much light. The country 
was prosperous and well-watered, and the climate was 
■ genial. The Pilgrim found it in a state of civil 
war, and the numerous Buddhist monasteries 
desolate. 
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Fr,' icec'iiiiia to Ka.'hmir, lie was received 
witli areat ami ceremony by both the ; 

king and the people. A royal elephant was 
pLiceJ at Lis dispo.sal, and he was lodged in ‘ 
the palace. He was invited to read and expound 
the Baildiiist script.;res. Twenty clerks were given ; 
to him to copy out the manuscripts. The Pilgrim 
sp/nt two years in these delightful surroundings, col- ; 
lecting texts and vhiting Buddhist shrines. Among ’ 
the pr’,'duct> of the country he mentions horses, saff- | 
ron, rock-crystal lenses C'fire-peaiis”),* and medicinal ; 

The people, he thought, were handsome but | 
(ieceitfui. They were fond of learning, but their 
faith embraced both orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 

In Bjoiidi he saw the mango, the fig, and the f 
plantain. 

Returning to the plains, the Pilgrim seems to 
have passed through Sialkot and Jalandhar. Before - 

reaching Sialkot he had to pass through a forest, in i 

which he was robbed of all his clothes and goods. 

He took the incident very cheerfully, and the 
villagers more than made up his losses with gifts. '* 

Sialkot was then the capital of a large kingdom. j 

FronpSialkot he went to a place which he calls China- ; 

puh-ti, which we cannot identify with certainty. ' 

Before going on to Jalandhar he " stayed here 14 : 

months, to study with a renowned priest. ■ 

Of the Jalandharis, in spite of their Buddhism, ' 

he had no great opinion. The people” he says i 

•CrtibaWy used to ignite fire, before matches were invented. ! 
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toid in rhetorical language by the Sanskrit 
writer Bana Bhatta. The picture of Harsha’s 
character drawn hy Bana agrees in the main with 
that given by the Chinese Pilgrim, if we make 
Jilkiwanees for their different points of view. 
Harsha wa«. a successful warrior, a great and well- 
infornnxl traveller, a good judge of letters and 
music, and a man of large views in religion The 
Pilpim looked upon him as a Buddhist. He had 
in fact ;i !mi\'er8ai mino, and his power and influence 
e.vtcnd(fl over the whole of Northern India. 




On his way to Prayag by river he 
^converted some pirates w^ho wanted to rob him. 
They were vo taries of Durga , and offered every 
year a human' sacrifice. The Pilgrim, who had 
a handsome ^ and well-fed appearance, was 
immediately singled out as a most desirable victim. 
Every preparation was made for his slaughter. But 
a storm arose, and the robbers were frightened as 
wll as impressed by his calm behaviour. The 
Klgrim took this opportunity of preaching to 
them, and they were very peni^t. 


Prayag (modern Allahabad) appealed to him 
as ji city of learning, though it contained very 
few Buddhists. Here he saw a great wide-spreadin» 
tree, which was probably the banyan tree, of which 
a stump is still shown in the Allahabad Fort. At 
the junction of the Jamna and the Gano-es he 
witnes.sed scenes of great austerity as well as of 
religious charity on a lavish scale. 





The Pilgrim then made his way to that 
tract (in what is now the Nepal border), which 
is associated with Buddha’s birth and the 
many legends connected with his home-land. The 
old cities and monuments were in ruins even 
then, but he faithfully recorded the legends as he 
heard them. At the Lumbini Grove, the birth-place 
of Buddha, he saw “ a stone pillar set up by Asoka 
with the figure of a horse on the top. Afterwards 
the pillar had been broken in the middle, and laid 
on the ground [that is, half of it j. by a thunder¬ 
bolt from a malicious dragon ” It seems to have 
been split by lightning It is one of the romances 
of archaeology that this pillar was found in 1895. 
It bears an inscription of Asoka, which may be 
referred to about the year *248 B. C. The Pali letters 
are clear and in a perfect state of preservation, 
having lain under the ground for so many cen¬ 
turies, In a beautiful old Pali hymn, the song of 
Nalaka, the angels announce Buddha’s birth :— 

The wisdom-child, 

That jewel so precious, 

That cannot be matched. 

Has been born at Lumbini, 

In the Sakya land, 

Portal and for joy, 

In the world of men.” 

East of this tract was wild forest country, dott¬ 
ed about with ruins. It was infested by wild oxen 
and wild elephants, and robbers and hunters. T^ll 
and straight Sal trees are still a feature of that 
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teict .-ijid it WHS iu some such country that Buddha’s 
death was traditionally placed. After duly visiting 
all the places associated wdth Buddha’s death, the 
Pilgrim turned south, to the scenes of Buddha’s 
otirthly labours. 

Ihe Deer Park where Buddha began his 
teaching is represented by the modern Sarnath 
(near Benares), where Buddhist remains still exist. 
Be!!Hres he found a wealthy and well-populated 
eit,\\ I'he people were geutle and courteous. They 
held in high esteem men devoted to learning, but 
the majority of them were not Buddhists. The 
prevailing cult wa.s that of Shiva, w^ho had an image 
nearly lOo feet high and “ life-like in its awe-inspir¬ 
ing majesty.” The city he found full of mendicants , 
some naked, or smeare^with ashes, and most of 
them seeking release from mortal ejcistence through 
the practice of austeritie s. 

The Pilgrim was now in the midst of a 
densely populated country in the Ganges valley. 
The tract between Benares and Gaya was all 
ass'H-iated with the earthly mission of Buddha, 
and he followed every local legend and visited 
every repositop- of a relic. But here the Buddhists 
were not in the majority. The beautiful 
Tirluit country he found mostly deserted. He 
descrii)es Nepal as having a cold climate ; 
the people he considered rude and without learning, 
but skilful mechanics. Nepal was not predomi¬ 
nantly Buddhistic, but the king.i were Kshatriyas, 
eminent .scholars and believing Buddhists, 





ile came south a<rain to South Bihar, Ma^adha, 
thf* -‘ middle country,” sacred for nver to the 
Buddhists, hecause here 'at (iay;j> Buddha found 
” enliithtenmeiit”. The i?ind here was low and 
moist, abounding in the fraixrant rice for which Bihar 


is still famous. The inhabited .sites were on raised 
ground. The city of Pataliputru' .modern Patna) 
was already .so old that it was considered to tro Bick 
to the ages tvhen men liced for countless years ”. 
There were numerous monasteries aiid vestiice.s of 
Buddha and of the Buddhist King Asoka. The city 
of Gaya was in hilly country, “ strongly situated.” 
but it had only a few inhabitants. Barely four mi|^ 
to the south was the Bodhi tree, the great Pipal 
tree under which Buddha had obtained enliifhten- 
ment. It was surrounded by a stone waif, and 
loving believers had erected, all round, numerous 
structures of all kinds to mark their faith in 
countless.traditional miracles. . 

s The culm inati on of his .iourney was at J^alanda; 
This was the famous Buddhist seat of learning a few 
miles east of Pataliputra. Here there were many 
well-endowed monasteries grouped together, about 
10,000 priests and strangers being resident at any 
given time. Our Pilgrim found a warm and 
enthusiastic welcome, and was even told of a dream, 
which had forew-arned the presiding Priest of the 
coming of their distinguish^ Chinese guest. He 
was made free of the monasteries. All the facilities 
available for his creature comforts or for study 
and preaching were placed at his disposal. A lay 



ibaiicIoDed the idea of going.to CeyloHj 
of famine in the island. He now turned 
;an Plateau, and made for the west coast, 
3 Karbada near Broach. After visiting 
and Sindh he seems to have gone to the 
y on the Biloch frontier. He then re- 





The Fii^rira had now aiteniat^dy travelled and 
studied under many master'; many yeais, and 
was anxious to return home. By this rivsn" he was 
himself numbered amoni^ the eminent expositors of 
Buddhist doctrine in Xalanda, and the monks were 
loth to part with him. Many disciples had "atliered 
round him. M’hile tryinc: to reconcile diiferenl 
systems, he upheld the dnetrine> of the tireai 










was in Assam, he sent to the king of Assam 
to fome himself and bring the Master of the 
Law with him. The king of Assam replied 
with spirit, “ You can take my head, but not 
the l^Iaster of the Law.” Harsha’s reply was : 
‘Send the head then, by the bearer of this message.” 
The king of Assam had to give way. Attended by 
20 ,(jOO elephants and 30,000 river boats (we must 
allow for some exaggeration), they proceeded up 
the Ganges and met Harsha. We are told that 
Harsha was always accompanied on his march by 
several hundred persons with gold drums, who 
beat one stroke for every step taken. The Pilgrim 
was received by Hansha with great courtesy and 
consideration. 

JHarsha asked him about China, The Pil^^rim 
made a courtly speech in praise of his own sover- 
Tang dyn|sty, who had restored peace 
to China and made his influence extend far and 
wide. Harsha had already heard of the songs in 
honour of the Chinese Lmperor. He now asked 
about the lx)ok w'hich the Pilgrim had w'ritten in 
India in defence and exposition of the doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle. The Pilgrim presented him wuth 
a c*opy, and the king praised it. The king’s widowed 
sister, whose tragic history we read of in Bana, 
was present, and joined in the praise of the Master 
of the Law. 

Harsha noordered a grand religious assemblage 

of learning from 

all the different kingdoms and schools of religious 







thought were invited. The monk> of Nalanda were 
included in the invitation, and were naturally 
delighted to come and witness the religious triumph 
of their Chinese In-other. Harsha took with him 
the Pilgrim and the king of Assam up the Ganges 
to Kanauj. There were great proces.sions and 
])anquets in his honour. For eighteen days a 
challenge was offered to any one to overthrow the 
pilgrim’s doctrine, bat no one was bold enough to 
take up the challenge, and save the followers of 
the Little Vehicle from utter confusion. Harsha 
ottered the Pilgrim thousands of pieces of gold 
and .silver, rare jewels, and costly dresses, but 
he refused them, as inconsistent with his quest of 
spiritual knowledge. 

The Pilgrim now wished to start on his return 
journey to China, but Harsha delayed him for 
another great religious assemblage at Prayag. After 
this lie gave him leave to depart, and both Harsha 
and the king of Assam bade him a tender farew'ell, 
and loaded him with presents for the Journey. 
A powerful escort was also provided for him with 
letters of commendation for carriages and transport 
on the way. He carried books, images, and 
relies. He was enough of a gardener to carry 
some iiower seeds from India. A great elephant 
formed part of the equipage. In crossing the 
Indus, they encountered a great storm, in which 50 
manuscripts and the flower seeds were lost. He 
tried to replace part of his literary loss by halting 
on the way to allow for fresh copies to reach him. 
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His return journey was a much more eeremoni- 
ouN affair than his outward journey had been. He 
was now travelling in state, and had loads of 
precious images, relics, and books. Caravans of 
merchants now sought the protection of his 
company. After arriving at Kunduz he travelled 
east instead of north. Skirting the south-east corner 
of the Pamirs, he had yet to cross the water shed 
between east and west. He and his followers were 
no longer able to ride on horselmek. There were 
irregular sharp-pointed peaks, and the cold was 
intense. When they reached Kashgar, they were at 
length in the great Tarim Basin. But they had to 
avoid the Tarim Desert. The Pilgrim passed along 
the southern edge of this desert, passing through 
Yarkand and Khotari. At Khotan he found a great 
.trade centre, and congenial and hospitable company^ 
But he had to waiit and collect transport, the great 
elephant he had brought with him having perished 
on the way. He had to wait about eight months, 
but he had no difficulty in having all his wants 
abundantly supplied. 

In the spring of 645 he returned to Sing-an-fu, 
then the western capital of China. He brought 
with him ten horse-loads of precious treasures, viz.,. 
657 books, 6 statues of Buddha, of gold, silver, 
sandalwood, and probably jade, and 150 particles 
of Buddha’s supposed body, little red lumps of the 
size of beans, highly prized as relics in the Buddhist 
world.^ He had been absent fifteen years and :i half, 
of which about two years had been spent on the 
outward and return journeys, and the rest in study 
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Pii _»rim left. ^ Thei‘p was famine and rebellion in the ' 
land, and '■ wicked men slaushtered one another.’’ > 
We know from other .sources that China in ' 
thos»‘ days was following an ambitioins policy of ' 
expansion and that her envoys were in touch ‘ 
With India. In the Introduction to the Pilgrim’s : 
namtirp,^ we have a reference to the ‘‘ alter- ' 
nate flourishing and depression of good government” 
in 1 ndia. and a vague claim that India owed alletri- ' 
atn-e to Chinese power and Chinese civilisaticm . 
1 hi- may only flattery to the powerful reignin« ? 
hniperor of China, but even so it revealsthe Chinese \ 
attitude of mind. There may have been political I 
motn-e- behind the insistent invitations of the king 
<d Assam and of Harsha. and the little unpleasant- 5 
ness ^ between the two king.s on account of the ! 
Pilgrim. 


hen the priests of Nalanda, in persuading him * 
to settle down in India, spoke slightingly of China ; 
fk-Vlleehhas, without saints or sages. ; 
the Pilgrim administered a courteous rebuke, which * 
almost^amounted to a retort. “ In that country of , 

•ik' j • superior magistrates are clothed f 

with dignity, and the laws are everywhere respected. I 
« regarded as sacred, the ministers are f 

faithful, parents are loving, children are obedient, 
Tirtup^and justice are highly esteemed, and age and t 

uprightness held and advanced in honour.” 

k i of India had brcm,d and high walls, j 

but the roads were narrow, tortuous passages. Butch- ! 
ers, toshermen, dancers, executioners, and scavengers I 
had to live outside the city. The houses were built i 
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and reasoning ; and finally to the higher principles. \ eaten t 

of religion and Karma. Perhaps we may understand | to not< 

thi'. to he the Bnddhist scheme of education. We ; spoons 

are expre.ssly told that the Brahmans studied the 5 includ* 

four Yedas. Asceticism and voluntary poverty were » fresh, 

held in high horioor. Buddhism was esteemed, hut ■ Ta.Vi 

doe> not seem to have ! een the prevailing religion. ; iiitei-ft 

, The four classical ca.stes are mentioned. 'I'he sj regard 

Brahmans ohservpcl strict ceremonial purity The' paid u 


Ksbatriyas were the race of kings; they upheld f paid li 

ideas of benevolence and mercy. The Vaishyas f was cc 

were traders. The Bhudras were agriculturists. I and re 

Menial castes are not mentioned, either because ; officia' 

agriculture was depressed to the position of a | I 

menial occupation, or because the menials— | people 

scavengers, butchers, fishermen, dancers, etc.—were I of has 
beyond the pale. There were also many mixed | moral 

castes, which are not separately described. Widows | wrono 

were not allowed to remarry. In describing the | requir 

different kingdoms of India in detail, the Pilgrim i other 

frequently mentions the caste of the kings. Many condu 
of them were Eshatriyas, but Brahman kings as I and tl 
well as Vaishya and Shudra kings were sometimes I The 

found. I skillet 

The higher castes had their distinctive drinks. I mind 

The Kshatriyas drank intoxicating liquors made from | featui 

grapes and from sugarcane. The Vaishyas drank I throui 

a strong distilled spirit. The Buddhist monks and I could 

the Brahmans drank syrups of grapes and of sugar- j witho 

cane. The iow-mixed castes were without any | indeet 

special drinks. In the matter of food, onions and | the Cl 

garlic were looked on with disfavour, i’ood was f of mi 




!r principleij i t-aten with the fiiiueix Thp ( hinam-in vva< quicl; 
understand | to note the absence of chop>ticks, juifl even of 

3ation. We spoons except in ea'^es of illness. Ariiieal diet 

studied the included fish, inuttou, autelupe, and deer, ifenerally 
overty were fresh, sometimes >alted 

teemed, hut Ta.vation was li^ht, and there was iittie 

ig religion. iiitei-t'ereiu-e with the lives of the people. As 

med. 'rhe regards the land revenue, the king’.s tenants 

urity The paid une-sixtli of the produce as rent. Traders 

hey upheld * paid light duties at ferries and octroi posts. Harter 

e Vaishyas * was common in the transactions of every-day life, 

riculturists. 1 and money was sparingly used. Ministers and 
ler because ! officials had assignments of land for their support, 

fition of a The Pilgrim’s e.stimate of the character of the 

i menials— people is on the whole complimentary. “ They are 

, etc.—were of hasty and irresolute temperaments, but of pure 

lany mixed moral principles. 'I'liey will not take anything 

d. Widows wrongfully, and they yield more than fairness 

mribing the requires. 'I'hey fear the retribution for sins in 

the Pilgrim other lives, and make light of the consequences of 

ings. Many conduct in this life. They do not practice deceit, 

m kings as f and they keep their sworn obligations.” 

! sometimes The picture thus presented is drawn with a 

I skilled and sympathetic hand. It reflects also a 

3tive drinks. mind free from jealousy or spite. Many of the 

rs made from ; features in it we recognise as having persisted 

;hyas drank I through the centuries. The gentle mind which 

monks and could follow these details and generalise on them 

nd of sugar- j without importing anything petty or personal, was 

'ithout any | indeed worthy of the Buddhist philosophy which 

onions and | the Chinese Pilgrim had come so many thousand? 

i’ood was 1 of miles to study, learn, and teach. 






THE ARAB SHAIKH 
Ibn Batuta. 

[In India 1333 — 1346 .) 


The second traveller whose wanderings through 
India we shall follow was the famous Arab Shaikh 
and Doctor of Law, Muhammad Ibn Abdullah, 
known as Ibn Batuta. For shortness we shall call 
him the Shaikh. He was born at Tangier on the 
.Itlantie coast of Morocco in 1304 A.D. He be^an 
his travels at the aije of 21, soon after he had 
finished his studies in 1325. For twenty-eight yeans 
he wandered about among peoples of the most | 
diverse races, elimate.s, religions, and languages. In 
the course of his wanderings up and "down he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca four times. He 
died in his native country, full of years and honours, 
in l3ob, after a ^strenuous life of 74 years. 


1 he extent of ground covered by him in his tra¬ 
vels by sea and land was marvellous. The Atlantic 
coast front which he started, was the Western 
bound!iry of the then-known world. He went as far 
^ the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific coast of 
Lhina, then the Eastern boundary of the world 
In the North he penetrated as far as the modern 
district of Kazan* in Russia. The summer night 
here was so short that the morning prayer 
e SAjs, followed soon after the last prayer 
at night. He had formed the project of going 


•Roughly 65“ N, Latitude. 
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further North, to the land of six months’ darkness, 
but he had to give up his intention “ on account 
of the enormous difficulties it involved and 
the little protit it promised.” He noted, however, 
some interesting details about the fur traffic with 
the Esquimaux, and the dog sledges with which 
they travelled in those frozen regions. He was twice 
in the Southern hemisphere, penetrating both times 
as far as the ninth degree of South latitude. Once 
he crossed the Equator to go to Zanzibar and Kiiwa 
on the East coast of Africa, and again when he visit¬ 
ed Sumatra and Java on his way to China. There 
were then no centres of population further South. 

In Africa he not only traversed the whole of 
the North coast, and the East coast as far ns there 
u ere any centres of civilisation, but also crossed 
the Sahara into Central Africa. He visited Tim- 
buctu and the region of the Nig,er, which he 
mistook for the Nile, His description of these 
regions and of the manners and customs of their 
peoples has been amply confirmed by later 










thci'f' l•uunl^es. xne joyzamnie jiiinpire was still 
in conflict with Islam, but the Shaikh was lucky 
enough to get a safe conduct to its capital 
Constantinople, and he made full use of the 
opportunity to see all its sights more than a 
century before it became a Muslim city In w-hat is 
now the Southern paid of Eussia in Europe he 
travelled freely, as it was then in the hands of the 
Turks. 

In Asia he visited every country, and some of 
them several times over. Syria, Asia Minor. 
Arabia, Iraq, Persia, Central Asia. India, Ceylon, 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago, and China 
complete the round of his travels. In most of 
these countries there were at least a few- 
Muslims, and men of learning were welcomed and 
held in honour. On his side, he sought out men of 
learning, w heeler they were in busy centres like 
Damascus or Delhi, in the lonely wilds of Assam, 
or on the remote frontiers of China. Eor the Maidive 






entertamed royally by kings, princes, and nobles: and 
Qe won power, wealth, and ^o^iuo^ foi himself With 
equal ease he entered the circle of the learned and 
lived his life among them as one of themselves’ Ht, 
thus put himself into the best po.sition for acquirin«> 
accurate information There were few thim -v in 
wMch he was not interested. He loved to trace the 
history of events, although his version is naturaih' 
coloured by the bias of his infornimits. He was 
keen on gathering facts of geography and natural 
history, nis narrative is full of anecdotes, e-rave 
and gay. He never missed an opportunity oF en¬ 
quiring into the manners and customs of the courts 
and societies which he visited. He supplies glimpses 
of folk-lore which enable us to reconstruct a picture 
of the inner lives of the people with whom he came 
into contact. He is careful to record economic 
facts as they came to his notice—coins, weights and 
measures, movements of trade, products and manu¬ 
factures, taxes and imports, and standards of livino-, 
in respect of houses, dress, food and drink. In h?s 
Arabic narrative he gives a number of Indian 
words as wmil as Arabic or Persian words used in a 
special sense in India.* 

We are mainly interested in hisaccounfc of India 
where he spent more than twelve years. He arrived 
in September 1333, filled the office of Kazi at Delhi 
from 1334 to the end of 1341, wandered about 


Indian words we may note ckketm (royal umbrelhl 
(a dish made of rice and pulse mixed), hmnm} 

{afTTierh ^ogis |whom lie looked upon as magicians,I mk liner- 
chaotl, and cAuJiilfi IHiiidu headiBan). ^ 
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With her own liands. They consisted oi mare's - 

milk, which w'as served in light and elegant i 
wooden cups. The Shaikh had not tasted mare’s ! 
milk before, and with characteristic frankne.ss hf* ‘ 
adds that it was not much to his taste. \ 

The Kipchak country was the treeless open 
plain lying near the Sea of Azov and the rivers Don 
and Volga. It provided good pasture for horses, 
which were bred for the home and export markets. , 
They were as plentiful, says the Shaikh, • as sheep [ 
in ^lorocco”. They w^ere so cheap that a good I 
horse cost only the equivalent of a Moorish Dinar, : 
say nine shillings. For the export trade to India, | 
they were herded together in caravans of about 
6,000 horses, each merchant having a share of a 
hundred to two hundred horses. Every 50 horses f 
had a herdsman, who was himself mounted on a | 
horse. These herdsmen are now represented by the j 
modern Cossacks, who are known to be among the t 
boldest riders in the world. They were expert in f 

the u.se of the lasso. If a herdsman wished to catch . 

a horse he threw a rope round his neck, got on his 
hack, and managed him as he liked. 

It is probable that these horse caravans follow¬ 
ed mainly the overland route through the Turkish 
country of Ctmtral Asia and Afghanistan, crossing 
into India by the Gomal Pass, with the object of 
reaching Multan, their first big mart in India. In ' 
their native steppes they had free pasture : in India ! 
they were fed on grain. Heavy taxes used to be 
levied at Indian marts, hut the fiscal policy of 
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Mu ha 111 mad liig’liiuti (1325 —1351), under ivhcmi 
die Shaikh served, was to abolish trarl*^ itiiports and 
reduce taxation to the nimplp forms presofiliK! bf 
Muslim lawn* 

The trade was very flourisliimt. and 
a good demand for these horses throiurhoiit tlie 
couni.ry. As late as the days of Balai; liipehak 
horses were considered Miitable presents for 
iiobleiiien and military eoiniiianders. The Shaikh 
notes that they were strong heavy liorse^. nliicli 
they covered for purposes of warfare with cofits of 
niail.^ For speed they got more costly horses from 
Arabia and the Persian ""Gulf, 

The Shaikh passed through Afgliaiii^taii in tiu^ 
summer of 1333. He foiiiid^ Kabul iiuite a siimll 
village, which had lost its earlier iiiipoitaiM^c He 
seems to have knowm by the name of Sindh 
the whole of the coiiiitry (l3e|ow' the liiilsi 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, iii» 
eluding in Sindh what modern usage calls the 
Punjab and Sindh. , This . is in accordance with the 
noinenclafciire of the Arab geographers. The river 

*This, reform dates from WO-i. The trade tiourished in spite 
of the hravy imposts, and the losses from the deaths and thefts le the 
long overland Journey. As the ordinary prices were high» the profits 
were considerable. An ordinary horse in India sold for the equivalent 
* 3 f 25 Mcwrish Dinars, or say £ 1 i sterling, and sometimes double or 
treble this price, while a good horse fetched twenty times this 
price. Assuming the losses on the way to be al»iit 50 per cent., the 
average price in Kipchak about 8s. per head, and the average sellimr 
price in India about £15, and allowing about 32#» per head (on the 
original number of the caravan 3 for all escpeiises, a caravan of 6y0§§ 
horses would fetch a profit of £3S,OO0 which would be % handsorne 
return fora |oint stock enterprisein those days. 
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irom the (ianii’p'- when the Sultan \va> at Bauiat- 
ahad in the Deccan. Thi> expre^N post was capahle 
oi a .speed of l4i» miles a fla,y, IMultan was JiverKHii 
miles from Delhi, which mea.nl 4o day'" sli^rtvjouriiey 
with basttage. The ne%vs must haw been sent by 
ordinary post, and the reply expected was in the 
shape of an escort, with a deputation of high officers 
for the reception of the distini-'uished %'isitors. feuch 
a deputation actually arrived within two nu,>nths. 

But the Shaikh was not content to wait all this 
time doing nothimi'. He made himself agreeable 
to local Governors, and with them visited lower 
Sindh as far as the moutli of the Indus. He made 
the a.equ!iintauce o! a rhinoceros in one of the 
marshes, and felt the extreim- heat in the region 
round Sibi; though the summer was nearly ended. 
To Lahiri, on the Arabiati S(*a. {the Larry Bunder 
of later geographers), he went down the river with 
the Governor. He de-scribes the orderly march, 
with flags flying, of fifteen river-boats on tour. 
Forty men rowed each boat, to the accompaniment 
of trumpets and kettledrums followed by singing. 
At meal times the boats were stopped, and the meals 
were served on land, to the accompaniment of 
music. Sentries were posted and relieved at night 
at regular intervals. 

On his return to Multan he joined the large 
company of distinguished foreigners who were 
proceeding to Delhi^ escorted with due ceremony by 
the Sultan’s deputation from Delhi. These foreign¬ 
ers were much honoured In India, and filled the 


•r.PT-c» rnf- 

- . They came fi’om all countries 
q, Persia, Central Asia, Khorasan, and 
It lands. Khorasan was the corner of 
Afghanistan (which was not then a 
gdom} and north-west Persia. Va^uelv 
me to be applied to the tract beyond the 
frontier of India. As there was a larr^e 
nial visitors from this direction whom 
lid not want, he had ordered them to be 

Q^-i a bond to live in 

bhaikh executed such a bond, and 
listinguished company on their way to 
y were now guests of the State and all 
ies were found for them. 

armies 

in, both horse and foot. Foreigners 
al or academic distinction but "good 
le there nnhsted in the army. There 
tests oi marksmanship and riding 
’ are mentioned. The marksmanship 
and arrow, or with lance and target 
wed by recruits determined the pay 
y started. 

Ij-the Sultan’s guests pass. 
‘*te famous shrine at the 
the ^atla.l. It was then known as 


r4 use of the word **Sahib.*' 








iutere.stmtr ript?iil> hiv 4 'ivf’!) nf th^* .'-•tatt* 
banquets that were served on the march. FiiNt the 
Sultan’s Chamberlain >tood up and bovred in the 
direction in which the Sultan then was. Al! the 
s^uests followed suit. After thi- honiaire to the 
sovereign, they sat down to their ir.eai. \s a 
preliminary, water sweetened with candy or syrup 
was served out in cups of sold, silver or glass. Then 
the Chamberlain said Bismiilah by way of irraee. 
Bread, or rather a kind of broad thin cake, was then 
served out. Large pieces of roast meat (a fourth or 
a sixth of a sheep) were placed before each guest. 
A kind of pastry then followed, filled with a 
Halwa called Sabtiniya Next, in porcelain dishes, 
came meat cooked in butter, onions, and ginger ; 
followed by Samosak. which was a kind of fried 
pastry enclosing mince cooked with almonds, pis¬ 
tachios, walnuts, onions, and spices Four or 
five Samosaks were placed before'eaeh guest. The 
next dish was chicken served with rice cooked 
in butter, followed by a little cake called Wsbimi, 
and something called the Qahiriya, which is not 
further described. Then in jugs was brought a kind 
of drink called ‘ Fiqqa,’ probably a red sherbet made 
of pomegranate juice. The repast was closed with 
the chewing of betel leaves and areca nuts, of 
which various virtues are mentioned by the Shaikh. 
At the conclusion of the feast, the ceremonies of 
grace after meal and homage to the sovereign 
were performed in the same manner as before its 
commencement. 
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hen the visitors arrived in Delhi, the Sultan 
was away m Eanauj, a distance of about 230 miles 
A reterence was made to him, evidently by express 
post, tor a reply was received by the evening of the 
second dajx Meanwhile the Sultan’s Minister 
tonwaja Jahan, received the visitors on behalf of the 

recdverthl*"! Makhdum-i-Jahan 

Ikn thf Palace was 

diso the scene of receptions in honour of the dis- 


iiuiiuur or cue dis- 
Dngmshed men guests. This lady was noted for 
her chanties and the number of alms-houses which 

P“”- She had bather 
' “ •■-'ttraorimary reverence 
OJ thfc bultan, and her tomb in the family man 

hv th^hSV^ l>elhi is described in glowing terms 
hLni oi grandeur, uniting both 

beaut^yand.strentth. The city which he saw was 

Tughluqabad, about 12 miles south 

Ins tZ J^ye^then there were four 

city, whose site was near the 
V«tt) llinar; bin, a mile to the north-east which 

TtS' Si ‘In" “flji Wy- Weeed- 

iast of yfour*^ miles 

Sullan’s*'fli-ho‘’’’ ‘O'"; "-hbh was built by the 
tben^S.s ‘ 1 “I? °“f “™ population 

Sued 

«!miT forthe Sultan’s own residence 

Mbi nota^v tb“‘r 

’t u 5^® present walled town built by 

bhah Jahan. and the new British town of RaHna 
still m process of construction Kaisina. 
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The main city '.vhich the Shaikh 'iw w k hit- 
r'tiinded by a wall “ the like of whieh” he '■■■ns ”(1005 
not exist in the world.” The wail was 11 eabits (IfiJ 
feet) wide, and had accommodation for >eistrips and 
for the storage of grain and munitions of war. It 
inust have been a double wall, for we are told that 
soldiers, horse and foot, could "o all round the city 
inside the wall. Tt was built of stone beh'iw and 
bricks hisrher up. There w^ere 2 )s sates, and many 
towers close to each other Outside one ?)f the 
irates was the cemetery, in which different kinds 
•if dowers were in bloom all through the year. The 
.Mosque used as the .Ir.nii' "Masjid was the one near 
the Qiitb. In describintr it the Shaikh refers to its 
beautiful red and white stone, its iron pillar •’ of 
seven metalsits iiobh- (,Vut]')) IMinar. and the in¬ 
complete (Alai) minar. As the wells of Delhi only 
held brackish water, two large reservoirs of fresh 
water were maintained by the State. I'lie small 
one was two miles long and a mile wide, and was 
provided with pavilions (with seats),— on the steps, 
and in the centre of the water. People went to it as 
a place of public recreation The larger one was 
made gay with music and a l)azaar. The music, 
both vocal and instrumental, was such a feature of 
it that it was called Tarb-abad (the place of music 
or mirth). 

There was splendour in the city, and the lavish¬ 
ness and generosity of the Sultan knew no bounds. 
Even before the Sultan returned to Delhi, he as.signed 
some villages to the Shaikh for his maintenanee^ 






with a revenue ot o,000 dinars* per annum. 
\riieu he arrived, he added two further villages and 
an aiiiiuit.y of 12,000 dinars, with a choice of a high 
post under him. Eventually he appointed the 
Shaikh to he the Qazi (Judge) of Delhi, with emolu 
raents of 12,000 dinars per annum from an assi^n- 
ment of land, a cash gift of 12.000 dinars for 
immediate expenses, a horse with saddle and bridle, 
and a mihrih'i robe of honour.T 

There was an additional allowance for his 
attendants. In spite of all these lavish payments 
the Shaikh got into debt. An Arabic poem in 
praise of the sovereign procured the Shaikh an 
order for the payment of 55,000 dinars, with a mild 
rebuke, hrom all cash gifts, there was a customary 
deduction ot ten per cent, at the treasury'. It would 
be interesting to know whether this deductionwas in 
the nature of a separate authorised fund, or was a 
mere interception of the Sultan’s bounties by his 
officials. 

^ These were not iso lated instances of lavishness. 
The Sultan scattered largesses freely. And yet 

• In connection with India. Ibn Batata’s dinar (unless be exnress- 
^.nen .onstnat |t was the gold coin of the West) may be ta^to 
be the current silver coin of India, of about the wei/ht of the later 
rupee,—m value roughly about ith of a pound sterlini: 

T The robes of honour were distinguished by symbolical figures 
For ^ni^r recipient .^ rank and fnncC 

me powerful had a robe embroidered with the figure of a lion. The 

“> perform, symbolised ^ 
HeJher ft’ ° ^^‘-''’®>!\a»0'’que, showing the direction of Mecra 

..C hill-—a with a symbol 








al iigares 
fanctious. 
its against 
iion. The 
bolised by 
of Mecca, 
a. symbol 







This embassy gave our traveller a chance of 
aping from the court of the Tughluq Sultan of 
•ihi. It was accompanied with costly presents, 
;eluding horses, textiles, and swords), which 
*re never delivered, as they were lost in a ship- 
eck. But the Shaikh had many adventures 
land and sea and in islands, which we cannot 
view in detail, as we must confine ourselves to 
' account of India. He left Delhi in July 
a. The route he followed to the seacoast 
interesting. Then, as now, the principal ports 
re on the west coast. Lahiri (near modern 
:.raehi) was the port for Yemen and the Persian 
ill. Cambay in Gujrat was the principal gate of 
■? Delhi Empire by sea, but Chinese ships did not 
r.e up so far north, and none but Chinese ships 
TP allowed in Chinese seas. The Embassy there- 
e made for Capibay. to take a Muslim skip to a 
uabar port, where a Chinese ship would be avail- 
e. To Cambay they travelled by way of Koel 
idem Aligarh], Kanauj, Gwalior, Ohanderi, 
u latabad, and Nandarbar. This route may appear 
iuitous; but the country between Delhi and 
ralior was (as it still is) wild and full of ravines 
i!e the road to Kanauj was the high-road to 
ngal. The road from Kanauj to' Daulatabad 
. one of the most important highways under 
Tughluqs, provided with towers at regular in- 
• ils i)y \yay of milestones, on which distances in 
r. directions were marked. 

The roads were not free from robbers, and the 
jrt of l,(S00 men was not wholly unnecessary. 
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When the Shaikh lagged behind the he 

had various a iveiitiires among hostile i)er)])Ie 
A place called Barwaii* was infested with lions’ 

attacked human habitations’ 
Dhar (Zihar) was the capita! of Malwa, and pm-' 
dueed fine betel leaves which were exported ail t'‘e 
way to Delhi 24 days’ journey . A eiirio;is 
anecdote is told of the man who held this place in 
hef. He established a beautiful hospice on the top 
of a hill, and M allcomers from the revenues ;tf 
his fief. But he husbanded the revenues of his 
tief so carefully that in sp;te of his open hospitality 
he^ saved money. .Vfter .some years he took 
thirteen lakhs of savings to the Sultan, who aceept- 
►^d it for the treasury but expressed tto pleasure 
for nothing, thought he, should have sawsl 

‘rom the feeding of the public 1 

Daulatab'id was an important centre, equal 
in rank to Delhi It was governe'd by a VicCToy 
Qutlu Khan, a preceptor of the Suit.an. The 
vieeroyalty extended as far east as the Telinga Coast 
(the Telngu country) with its dependencies; and as 
tar west as Sagar, which seems to have been an 
important place on the lower Narbada. It was a 
populous tract covering three months’ journey. The 
revenue of the p-ovince was onee farmed for seven¬ 
teen crores. Daulatabad was also an important 
military station, and the fortress was used (like that 
of Gwalior) for State prisonera It was the centre 
of the Maratha country. The Shaikh admired the 


* Probably an error in the maiiohcripls for Narwar* in the 
cf tte Sind river, 44 miles south Gwalior. 


ravines 



ui Lueu' nose anu urovvs. xnere were 
rich Hindu merchants, known as Sabs, who did a 
floui'ishiiiji’ trade in gems and precious stones. 
Music was popular, and a special quarter wa.s set 
apart for singers, male and female. 

Cambay was a beautiful city, with elegant 
houses and mosques. It was not defended by 
walls it.N maritime trade was of great importance, 
and its harbour admitted large sea-going ships. 
Most of the inhabitants were foreign "Muslim 
merchants, who emulated each other in erecting 
handsome buildings and charitable establishments! 
In a neighbouring port the party took three 
ships, on which they embarked for the IHalalrar 
ports. One of them had sixty oars, and a deck to 
protect the rewers from stones and arrows. On 
the leading ship they also embarked 50 archers and 
50 Abyssinian warriors. The Abyssinians were 
powerful on the "West Coast, and w^hen an Abyssin¬ 
ian was on board, the ship was not molested by 
pirates. 

Sailing south they reached Hinslw^ar (Homiwar) 
where there was a Muslim Sultan, probably of a 
foreign (Arab) race. He took tribute from Malabar, 
hut was himself tributary to a Hindu king. He 
wore silk and fine cotton, plaited his hair, and 
carried a small turban on his head. His banquets 
consisted mostly of rice, with which were served 
meat, fish, vegetables, and sour milk, hut no 
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bread. The country had no agriculture, but de¬ 
pended mainly on maritime trade. The women were 
pretty and chaste, and knew the Quran by heart. 
They wore a gold ring in their nose, and their dress 
was an unsewii cloth wound round the body. There 
were thirteen girls’ schools and twenty-three boys’ 
schools in the town. 

Three days’ sail !50 miles, from Honawar was 
Sindabur iKandapur ), where the Malabar country 
began. It embraced the coast strip as far south 
as Kolam (Quilon, now in Travancore State), a 
distance of about 380 miles. It was a distinct 
country, whose special features are described by the 
Shaikh. It produced pepper, ginger, cocoanut, 
i)etel leaves, betel-nuts, cinnamon, and bananas. 
But pepper was its speciality, and the Shaikh 
describes carefully the pepper _vine and how 
the pepper was produced and marketed. By the 
laws of Malabar the succession to the Crown was 
to the sister’s son and not to the son. The 
roads were shaded with trees and seemed to pass 
through gardens. There were stiles between every 
two garden.s. Only the King rode on horseback : 
every one else either walked on foot or rode in 
palanquin.s. The country was divided into twelve 
Hindu kingdoms, which respected each other’s 
boundaries, and did not covet each other’s posses¬ 
sions. But there were many Muslims settled theres 
and also a small Jewish colony. The Muslims were 
encouraged and held in esteem and honour. Many 
beautiful mosques were to be found in all the towns. 









of them were supported by the Hindus. 
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Uuf of the>fe Junks was selnfted for the embassy, 
and the presents and the passengers embarked on 
board. But the Shaikh did not like the cabin assign¬ 
ed to him and preferred to take a sinaller vessel. 
It was a Friday afternoon whon thn Junk set sail. 
The Shaikh hoped to hoard his vessel after Friday 
prayers. But a great .storm arose in the afternoon, 
and so great was the fury of the waves that it was 
impossible for the Shaikh to get tr* his vessel, which 
had on board his pers mal effects and his 
servants. He passed the night on the l>each. The 
Junk meanwhile struck a rock and was lost, with 
every one and everything on board. The sea threw 
up the dead bodies of the Shaikh's e-illeagues of the 
embassy next morning and they were buried with 
due honours. Meanwhile the snmlier vessel, fear¬ 
ing for her (nvn safety, if she remained near the 
rucks, set sail, carrying ail the Shaikh’s property, 
which he never recovered. He hhard long after¬ 
wards that it was disposed of in distant places like 
China, Java, and Bengal. Such was the end of the 
Biubassy according to the Shaikh’s own account, and 
we have no other. 

It was impossible now for him to show' his face 
again at Delhi. He wandered about for a little while 
in Malabar, visited the Maldives, where he stayed 
over a year, performed a pilgrimage to .4dara’s Peak 
in ('ey Ion. and got on to the ('ororaandel Coast. 
He visited his hrother-in-law the Sultan of 
Madura, whose kingdom was inherited from a 
rebel against the Sultanate of HelhL Here he 








faced a terrible outbreak of plague, which 
carried off his brother-in-law He himself suffered 
from a severe attack of fever, of which he was 
cured by a decoction of tamarind. 

After another visit to Malabar and to the Mal¬ 
dives, he visited Bengal and Assam. His descrip¬ 
tion of Bengal is worth examination. He never saw 
a country where provi-sions were so cheap, but its 
climate was damp and foggy He quotes the 
epigram of a Khnrasani who described it in Persian 
a.« duzakh pur na'mnt. hell full of good things 

Eight fat chickens could be bought for a twentieth 
of a dinar,* and a fat ram for only twice that price 
A wealthy countryman of the Shaikh’s is said to 
have lived there with a wife and servant on two- 
fifths of a dinar for the food of all three for a year ! 

The political condition of Bengal was one of 
civil war between ttvo powers, both of whom were 
rebels against the authority of Delhi. Pakhruddin 
Fakhra) had naval power and held the 
deltaic country from the Hugli to the Meghna. 
His capital was at Sudgawan fSatgaon), an 
important port near the mouth of the Hugli; but 
the deltaic country formed by the Hugli, the 
Ganges, the Meghna, and their innumerable 
afflueats, with each other, afforded him 

easy access by water to the remotest Tillasjes. 

All Indiao silver diiiar^in I bn Batata, as before explained* may be 
taiceo to be a. silver coin ©ijuivaient to a luodern rupee, but as the ratios 
of the values of Hold ^and silver were then different* it may be takea 
ai about an elgjfith of a gold sovereign, ' ' 





IL- held Syaari^ioii, th<-‘a ih** '‘I'l-'r,. eipiti! 
';.o\v in Dacca District . Hi'< rival Ali *<11 ih ^a' 
pswerful on land, and lipld Lakhnar.ti ;ii<nv iu 
.Malda District), which under that name and under 
the name of Ganr was the recrcui''ed eipitalef 
Bengal for many centuries, hi the seas ,r, of^th? 
rains, when Ali Shah's land forces 'vep* p swu'**" 
I’lkhra use 1 to invade Lakhnauti hy vater. In th ' 

1; season, when the land foreen h id the ad V'.ut i:te 
.Vli Shah used to p.ish liaek his rivah and spreat; 
himself over the unfortunate laud. The Shriik!' 

:i voided them both. He w-mt up a month's j(mr?ie\ 
from Sit"iion to Kanirup (.Vs>am) at tne toot oi 
the Himalayas, visited a holy saint from T:ibrD 
s.’ll! returned by river to SonaTitnon. fr'nn which !u* 
took a Junk to Java. 

His further journeys to the i'acitie and to China 
are interesting, but we cannot follow them heisu 
In the spring of 1347, on his return journey, he 
touched at "the IMalabar ports again, rapidly 
passed onto the Persian Gulf, and after performing 
his fourth pilgrimage to Hecca made his way by 
land to (hiii’o. He then took ship again, visited 
Tunis and the island of >iardinia. and returned 
to Horocco in November 1349- As was natural, 
his heart was stirred when he returned to his native 
land, which he calls * the best of countries.'’ 
His restless spirit took him as a volunteer to the 
Audalusian war, and later as a traveller to the 
Western Sudan, from which he was recalled by his 
Sultan in December 13r»3. 
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Meanwhile the story of his travels had been 
noi-ied abroad. The wonders of which he had told 
were exaggerated and sometimes transformed 
beyond all recognition. Tntelligent men began to 
doubt his veracity. There was no authorised 
written account. The Sultan of Morocco deputed 
his own secretary, Ibn Juzai, a Spanish Muslim, to 
take down notes from the traveller's dictation, use 
such notes as the traveller might have had, and 
compile a clearly written narrative of events, with 
an account of the notable men and cities that this 
world-traveller” had seen. The result was the 
Tracelsas we now have them. Ihn Juzai performed 
his tasK well, and finished it in December 1355. He 
CJills it ‘ extracting the pearl from its oyster shell.’* 
Few works of such celebrity and such age have 
been preserved in their original manuscripts as this 
one has been. It was one of the prizes which fell 
to the French in their conquest of Algeria. When 
they captured the town of Constantine in 1837, the 
v-ry autograph manuscript of Ibn Juzai fell into 
their hands. It is carefully preserved in the 
Kational Lilwary at Paris. Though its pages are 
■« orm-eaten and yellow with age, and the beautiful 
^nting in the Spanish Arabic script has faded and 
become illegible in many places, it is a literary 

treasure of rare value. 


1 which this intrepid traveller has 

left us of India under Muhammad Shah Tughluq is 
drawn with due regard to light and shade. He has 
given us many details of social, economic, and 
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tiiiigious life, wliieli profesH^nl hi‘^tori4ii> have omit- 
teciJ His general aeeiirae\' and tr''Ofi faith have 

been proved ill many points his N;<ateia^nts 

ran be tested by other and iiicb^pendent tt^>ti!nr.rsy. 

Helms nicely balanced tin ^ ci anu InJp* iiits 
ill the character of the -Snlta!.' of Delhi, ritir-e 
thousands of miles away in hh erui c^wntry. ^and 
after the death of Huiiaiiin ad Shah Tol), 
he had nothing to gain by jirai'^iiig him or Jose by 
criticising him. The traveller’s worMwvicip ex¬ 
perience gave him standards of eoinparisoii. The 
only point for which we shall have to make 
ailowan,ces is a slight bias in liis iiiiiid against 
a king who found out his coinmiinicatioiis uith 
a man executed on a charge of high treason. Ihe 
hiiig dets most credit for generosity, and is blamed 
most for cruelty. But incidentally other char¬ 
acteristics emerge from the narrative. That the 
Ding held and exercised arbitrary pi)wer wa^ riOiliiiig 
iiiiusiial for the age. He had no outstanding per¬ 
sonalities about him. His view^s were not narrom*: 
in some respects tliej were in advance of his age. 
He maintained good comniiiiiicatioiis in his empire, 
and his organisation was efficient. But he had 
extended his power far beyond the limits of ^ his 
physical and moral resources. The outlying provinc¬ 
es in the east and south were breaking away from 
his empire. A pleasing feature of his character was 
Ms tenderness for liis mother and his reverence for 
the inemory of a previous Khalji sovereign tvho 
had been kind to him in his hiraiMer days. His 
respect for justice w^as shown by the freedom with 
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were numerous pious foundation-i, xith liberal 
endowments ; but the many saiiitiy men who 
scattered themseh'es all over the country in the 
service of religion probably carried more^ in¬ 
fluence with the people than with the ralers. I hey 
were independent men, and were often outspoken 
critics of the State, and sometimes they suffered for 
the courage of their convictions Hindu Jogis 
were in favour with the Sultan, wlio admitied them 
to his society. They wore ions, matted hair, 
practised extreme asceticism, and lived in eaves 
and underground holes. Belief in witch-craft was 
common, and poor women believed to be witches 
were burnt alive. 

In the matter of social cere!m)nies, it is curious 
to And at this early age the iluslim wedding 
ceremonies already borrowiiii; many features 
from the Hindus. Ihe wediiing of the 
Sultan’s sister to a Syrian Amir is described 
in detail. Two grand reception tents were 
erected, of which the floors were covered with 
beautiful carpets. There were performances by 
musicians and dancers of both sexes. Creneral 
public feasts were given for fifteen days, and the 
special guests had to be present night and day. Iwo 
nights before the ceremony of conducting the bride 
to the bridegroom's house, the ladies of the royal 
household took possession of the destined bridal 
apartment, and decorated it in grand style. ^ As the 
bridegroom was an Arab, without relations in Indm. 
special royal ladies undertook the functions of the 
bridegroom’s mother, sister, and paternal and 





^ent 

cord 

S ptil lldtl to StSitiOB tllGIXlsoiVGf 
le, and the bridegroom’s party had 
in by a symbolic victory. The 
^ and feet were dyed with henna, 
out in a gorgeous dress of blue 
ed with gold and precious stones, 
n. He had to wear a crown and 
At this point the simple Arab 
dust these effeminate ceremonies, 
persuaded to conform to the 
ntry. When it came to fighting 
*ty, the bridegi'oom and his party 
■ Their c'omplete victory gave 
i_o offered Tamhol (betef leaves 
idegroom with her own hands, 
howered round among the Quests 
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Plague was riie in big cities both in 3i'orthern 
and in Southern India, and it seriously hampered 
the operations of the army. Towards the end of 
the Shaikh’s stay in Delhi, there was a serious 
famine. The measures taken for famine relief are 
interesting. As the land revenue was probably eoi- 
lected in kind, and there were no crops, there was an 
automatic remission of revenue. But the people had 
to he fed and the method followed in Deihi is des¬ 
cribed by the Shaikh, He himself took part in the 
organisation of relief and had 500 persons to look 
after. Mohalla* registers were made by Qazis and 
other officers. The order was that about a seer 
of grain were to be supplied per day from the State 
granaries to every individual, big or small, slave or 
free. In the circumstances it was a liberal average. 

We have already referred to the Sultan’s fiscal ^ 
policy, to the maritime trade of thh ports, and to the 
land trade from theNoith-lVest frontier. Land reve¬ 
nue formed the principal source of the State revenue. 
We are Justified in the inference that it was collected 
in kind, as the Shaikh went out to receive some grain 
collections from Amroha while the Sultan was in 
the Deccan. There were State reserve granaries, 
like those we mentioned when describing the city 
walls of Delhi. The grain was no doubt commuted 
into cash as occasion required, and the accounts were 
kept in cash sums. Where the revenue was farmed, 
the revenue farmer contracted to pay a lump sum, 
and was sometimes ruined in the process. The 


ill division of a towi 










THK FHE.\r}! i HII.oSFfPHEK. 

I’KAXi-ors Bei;mi:k. 

{In India lHafi— 1667). 

The third traveller, wh. m- visit tc Indw v eshall 
jiow consider, whs ;t f*'rf'*iich physician and philciso- 
pher. Frant/ois Bernier. He was a very diiiereiit man 
L'l'tiai the Chinaman and the Arab, whfise accoim:- of 
I iidia we have reviewetl. The seventeenth century, in 
V, Inch he lived, saw the dawn of modern scieuc-e'aiid 
iiiodeni thought, i’he leading nations oi the world 
now began to be swayed in their public policy by 
motives other than those of religionas xindei*stood 
in the medheval world I’he balance lietween the 
eastern and the western worlds was now lieintr sra- 
dually altered in favr ttr of the west. The Franee 
of Louis XIV marks a dehnite stage in th • evdintion 
, of human history. Of that Fi:y.nce, Bernie’- was 
n a typical enlightened citizen. 

Europe, having passed through the great 
religious struggle of the Thirty Years’ War (161S— 
iGlb), set before itself the ideal of political and 
economic expansion, east and west. The agriculture 
and trade of Central Europe had been ruined, and 
the lead had definitely passed to the maritime 
powers of Western Europe. Holland and England 
had flourishing East India Companies, which, in 
spite of their mutual rivalries, were acquiring 
wealth, influence, and power in the East. Franee 
saw that her political and military importance was 
not enouirh to carry her through in the new 





Dernier was not tne only Jb'rencn traveller that 
came out to India about that time. There was a 
French jeweller called Tavernier, who has left us an 
account of the wonderful Peacock Throne of the 
Muj^dials, and of various diamonds of note, one of 
which has been identified with the Koh-i-Nur. This 


was the diamond which, after the British conquest 
of the Paajab, passed to the regalia of Imperial 
Britain Anotheip''rench jeweller who travelled to 
India was Monsieur Chardin. He was a Protestant, 
who performed two journeys to the East. He settled 
down in Einrland as a aFAWAllar* woo 
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into the narrative of even a philosophic nfjserver 
like Bernier. But we can easily make allowances 
for this and profit by the criticism of Bernier s 
keen intellect on Indian life. 

Bernier was born in 1620, of French parents 
who were cultivators of the soil. He received a good 
education, and travelled between the ages of 27 
and 30 in Germany, Poland, Switzerland and Italy. 
This opened up his mind and laid the foundations 
for that taste for wider travel which eventually 
took him to the East. He took his degree as 
Doctor of Medicine in 16)2 in the Uni\'ersity of 
Montpebier in the south of France. A visit to 
Palestine and Syria in 1651 brought him into con¬ 
tact with the Ottoman Empire. His verdict on 
that Empire and on the East generally is not 
favourable. Ah a good Catholic, he seems to have 
carried a prejudice against Islam: Bet.veen 16r>6 
and 1658 he visited Egypt and the Red Sea ports 
of Arabia. From Mocha, well-known for its export 
of coffee, he took an Indian ship to Surat, which 
was then the principal Indian port for Arabia. 
He seems to have arrived in India early in 1659. 

India had just passed through a political and 
military conflict. I'he decrepit Shah Jahan’s illnKfs 
in September 1657 had led to a war of succession be¬ 
tween his four sons. This war had ended in the vic¬ 
tory of Aurangzib. In July 1058 Aurangzib had 
assumed the reins of power at Delhi, althoush his 
formal accession to the throne was not proclaimed 
till a year later. Shah Jahan was still living, but 
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witii lumours in Agra Port. Auraii;;-- 
2 i])V c'dri* rrt.thers, J’aivi and Shuja, were still at 
large. 31aii% ditl'erent factions had fought for or 
aguii.'t ti e different competitors to the throne, and 
the Hajput prniees had been divided. AJany versions 
oi the * .xelti; <;• events of the v;ar and of the motives 
which actuated the chief belligerents were current 
all loer the country. Shah Jahaii had been on the 
whole a [.'ipular monarch, and the unu.^ual eireum- 
stc'Uice of a son suc-ceediiig to the throne while his 
fadier n;i> living and his two eider brothers, though 
defeated, yet eomffiaiided a certain amount of 
pctpuhir favour, .seized hold oi the French philoso¬ 
pher’s mind and produced from his pen a graphic 
though imaginative description of the strug'gle. 

Bernier started on his way to the capital (Delhi) 
from Surat, and got as far as Ahmedabad. That city 
.. was in a state of turmoil. The vanquished prince 
Dara was within a clay’s journey and .Ahmedabad 
, had shut it.s gates against him for fear of Aurangzib. 

‘ The prince was in great straits. On the one hand, 
the governors and ^vfficials gave him no comiten- 
anee. as representing a lost canse. On the other, the 
country was infested by freebooters of the Koli 
tribe, an alxa-iginal forest race inhabiting the out¬ 
skirts of Gujarat. They hung round his camp, bent 
on pillage and iimrder. To crown his misfortunes, 
one of the ladies of the prince’s household fell ill. 
By a strange chance Bernier encountered the camp 
as he was going up north. The prince wanted a 
physician, and offered him the protection of his 






camp, such a>^it was. aii'airi't ihe murd'^rou'; atten¬ 
tions of the Kolis. Bernier remained with him a 
few days. But the position in the camp was 

precarious. The bad iiew> from Ahmedabad .nood 
arrived, that the Governor of the city h^td declar¬ 
ed him.'self positively hostile to Data. * 

The rest of the scene may described in the 
Philosophor’s r,wn words. ■' It was at the break of 
day that the Governor’s me-ssaire was delivered, and 
the shrieks of the femalek dre-a forth tear-s 
from every eje. We were ail overwhelmed with 
confusion and dismay, itazin^ in speechless horror 
at each other, at a loss what plan to reconunend, and 
ignorant of the fate which perhaps awaited us from 
hour to hour. e o’iNcrvcti Bara steppiu,;' nut 
more dead than alive, speakiii" now to one. then lo 
another ; .stopping and coimaltinir even the com¬ 
monest soldier. lie saw consternation depicted in 
every countenance, and felt assured that he should 
be left without a single follower. But what u-as to 
become of him ? Whither must he go ? To delay 
his departure was to accelerate his min. 

■‘ During the time that I remained in this 
prince's retinue, we marched, nearly without inter¬ 
mission day and night; and so insupportable u as 
the heat, and so suffocating the dust, that of the three 
large oxen of Gujarat which drew my carriage, one 
had died, another was in a ’dying state, and the 
third wa.s unable to proceed from fatigue. Bara felt 
anxious to retain me in his service, especially as one 
of his wives had a bad wound in her leg ; yet neither 




impossibility of continuin 


hundred horsemen. There were a so a couple of 
■dephants, laden, it was said, witli gold and silver 

.T could not cherish the hope that the 

prince would succeed in crossing the sandy desert 

.In fact nearly the whole of the men, 

ind many of the women, did perish ; some dying 
!)f thirst, hunger, or fatisue. while others were killed 


bv the hands of the merciless Ivol 


ve neen lor uara, nau ne not nimseii survivea 
perilous march!’' 

Here we must leave the unfortunate prince 
, and proceed with Bernier’s own experiences 


ise an ordinary man’s %viles to excite their compas 


protessional skill; and my two servants, who ex¬ 
perienced the same terror as myself, declared that 


that Bara’s soldiers had used me 
ely ill, depriving me of everything 
e It was fortunate for me that we 


m my favour ; for after detaining me seven or eight 















half a rupee per day. on as good food as the king 
himself. 

The nobleman to whcMse retinue Bernier at¬ 
tached himself was DSnishmand Khan, who had 
been originally a Persian merchant. He rose in 










the Jtnuhai service tu the high office of Bakhshi 
(pa.vm.H>ter of the forces), and the rank of 
Panjhazari (Commander of five thousand 
hoist-Aurangzib appointed him Governor of 
Delhi He ^eems also to have been Secretary of 
Sta+e for Foreign Affairs, and to have enjoyed his 
sov'/viitn’s confidence. Bernier calls him “the 
mo.'.*: h-.-trne'i man of Asia, ....and one of the 
mosr poncrfui and distinguished... .Lords of the 
Court. A’t" r devoting his mornings to his State 
duties, ht^ used to set apart his afternoons to phi¬ 
losophical studies, in consideration of his stu¬ 
dious hahit.^ and hi', work in the Boreign Depart¬ 
ment. he wa.s exempted from the duty of appearing 
twice a day ai the ceremony of saluting the king, 
which wa.s compulsory for the other great noljleuien 
of tl’c Court. With the I’rench philosopher he 
eagerly read ihe works of Gassendi and Descartes, 
French philosoplters who were then dead but o hose 
works were -it the Imiii'ht of their fame. Gas.sendi 
hat; personally taught Bernier, who had tended 
him on his death-lted. Descartes was the author 
of the I)iscouf.se uii Iffethod.* which fornns a land¬ 
mark in the development of modern science and 
philo.?nphy. Danishmand KLan also counted, among 
his favourite subjects of study, astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy, and anatomy. But his learning and his 
position in no way detracted from his loveable char¬ 
acter. Bernier was much attached to him and al¬ 
ways calls him affectionately -My Agha” (My Lord). 


♦ Fiiblis!ied» 
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Therf" were other uobiemei; -t: Court who were 
h le;,^stu,[ hi Eurc| pm;’ Ip'ii.j'nL F-i/l Kh-oi. the 
'triui ‘ h iralj'-rlai'.i of tl>‘ !! -y-;: H •i>-ked 

Bernipi- to tp.-ieh him thm lee-bhu •o-m'ru^e' of 
Emupe. and in^Eled up'.t Mupoli* d witn a 

Mpleet iiuiuher'<f the best Euroiv tn h’ok*; before 


he "rlVP 

him permission to ie'ive 

thn MuL^liai 

Emn!r~\ 

Bernier, on the other 

till lid. ili 

1 ibo 

;r - lik ' ■! stufieii: thui. a 

pi*? 

:‘vr‘ 

o;‘ "iv xfU’N he wf> ii tn'- 

AI t: birr. 

iii> prliii- 

■iuii eiupioymeut was to 

Ib r.Ti 

transirit- 

Hur'‘peHn works inivi that 

bi^un 'tdtit 


the Co’UT ’’•■■.!ir iudia . .iiid di-'''.»nr'. . ,- 

arienlU' uirh the best Pn:idi:-» <iii '[iolu h‘’iriiin:f. 
reli'^ion. custom';, -iiul iustinuiiiiis. lie md kep" 
up 0 retrisi'fT ni i'hir-tpp. .uui !ip 

eitiiMpted !" ir.dia ?i!> )k-* iut u*';-*u niui. Up 

had foiMueJ tile Je>itrn (whiid; lie eL.i,id hot firry 
outj of trii;-I'itiriu a ni’-t'iry n; K'fhuiir from 
Persian iuln ri'eueh. The uuiuu-^erijU he h'iii was 
•111 abriditmeiu in Perski!. t-ompi'ipu by order - f 
the Emperor Jtthaiiyir, from lOiihauu’s i‘a.uou> 
Rajatarauuini,* < 

Ill the sprinn? of ItitC. the Ouut paid a, visit co 
Kashmir, .itteiided by li ‘iTarid retiuue, in which 
Bernier travelled with D.tnishmand Khan. As 
Bernier's pay was three hundred rupees a month, 
pp ’■.■•IS ovpprt.vl keop two^ond Turkonriii horses, 
UP -ils’! took with Him a powerful i’ersian camel 


* Th- c saF ’v ,rk f* il* ir-t .* b.t»: abiyiualj 

eJi'’ .'I c. I . i .;r 4 \v ’ .tv i,’\ S - Aiir^’ s,* , , ^ oi ilit 

line «sf mi^n wh.b h.ive ]>u!J thv *>f Pri ’•’ip.il pf the Orleiital 

Co!!e*4t*. Lahore. 




jjroutu lur nis nurses, a cook, ana a 
go before his horse with a flagon of 
s hand, according to the custom of the 
t was slow and solemn marching, with 
), consisting of over three hundred 
len, practically a moving city. The 
:ween Delhi and Lahore is about three 
les, and was considered equivalent to 
' journey. They took about two months 
ii-ely march. The rivers were ordinarily 
fsnd were crossed on bridges of hoatl 
ig often took several days On the way 
e large tracts of uncultivated land, 
ith jungle. There were game presei’ves, 
ge royal party indulged in hunting a.s 
long. There was the chase of black 
ame hunting Ohifahs. There was the 
in which a net was first spread I’ound 
at of country, and then drawn closer 
ler and smaller circle until the riders 
re able to enter and dispatch the quarry 
short pikes, swords, and muskets, 
ilso the hunting of cranes with hawks. 

; most honourable as well as the most 
unt_ was that of the lion. This was re- 
le king and the princes. Lions were still 
muted in this part of the country. The 
IS to tie up an a.ss as a bait near the spot 
le gamekeepens had traced the lion’s 
hen there was a kill by night, the lion 
:ht out water to quench his thirst, and 
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retired again to sleep by day. After the bait had 
been taken t-evei'a! times and the lion had been 
definitely located, large nets were spread round the 
Country and drawn closer and closer together, t<. 
narrow the circle When the space was sufficiently 
manageable, the King appeared on an elephant pro¬ 
tected in places with plates of iron, and attended 
by the Grand Master of the hunt, some iio])lemeii 
mounted on elephants, and a great number of 
mace-bearers on horseback and of game-keepers on 
foot, armed with half-pikes. He immediately 
approached the net f)n the outside, and fired at the 
lion with a larire musket. The wounded animal 
invariably made a spring at the elephant, but was 
arrested by the net. The King continued to fire 
until the lion was killed. As sport this sounds 
tame, and the chances at first sight seem to h all 
against the lion, in practice the lion often escaped 
over the net, as happened on the present occasion, 
and then the sport became most dangerous. 
When the lion was finally killed, he was accurately 
measured, and the details about his size, skin, teeth, 
and claws were carefully recorded in the royal 
archives. 

T'he city of Lahore they found very hot even in 
Aiarch. The river Ravi frequently changed its bed, 
and was subject to inundation. The houses were 
lofty, but as the Court had not resided here for sonie 
time, many of them were in ruins. There were five 
or six considerable streets, and two or three which 
exceeded two miles and a half in length. The 
king’.s palace (the Fort) was originally built on a bank 




nt tht nv^y river Irid already shifted its 

course huir a milf away, leaving- the old bed still 
visible, as it is to-day The Lahore pabiee was a 
hi^h and nnide ediric". but very infcr'or to the 
palaces at Delhi and Aera. 

_ At Irihore they wailed for the meltiin. 
ot tne snows in the passe; that give access to 
kasninn-.^ They followed the Pir Panjal route bv 
wij of Dhinil.ar. Ibhey had to cut ' down their 
bit, rn.d f-ao!]-- their tents tn sni-diier ones siiirabT 
tor the hid eoantry The heat was intense until 
they r-., oTnl the e.-'lls, i ther. were rnanv 
eiisn-’itits on fh** march. The retinue of the 
kiuganu ihe iiobleN wn'. also very much eurtaii- 
ed. A-d yot it was estimated :hat the number 
ot e.unloved ;it Bhimhar was fifteen 

thoiiMiid. \ royd ordinance fixed their pay at 
twei ty rupees for every Itif) l|-,s. weight "The 
Ume or (ILt-inee covered by this wage is not 
''tdi.efL iiiit in anv ease it seems to have been on 
a very liberal scale, and we can understand the 
Large number of vnlmueers who came of their 
own aetnrd m order to earn money, in addition 
to those whfj were ordered up by authority. 

As soon as they had climbed the Pir Panial range 
and begun the descent into the valley of Kashmir’ 

in temperature and 
S,! f transported on a sudden from 

the torrid to the temperate zone. Bernier thought 
he vas transferred from India to JEurope. I almost 
niagined myself, ’* he says, “ in the mountains of 










trees, and could no: '‘roiuly the con¬ 

trast between this scene nrid the hurnir ;2 fields n£ 
Bindiistan, which I h rl j;isr iputt-nl an.-i wh^re 
nothing’ of the kind is secii. " A little further on. 
the two sides of the hill pi“e>e!it 8 ii a strikinu’ con¬ 
trast. The south side, that looking toward? India, 
n-iS !ul! of Indian and plant' nu ml‘d 

tou‘Pth"“r. The 'itie evposed ta> the n-anh Wi" .‘■.■■e.vih'fi 
‘xcin‘'ive],v with the tior^ ct !l;io'p'’ There va" a 
>'iot of ven’etable life. ' undml" of . Id trees were 
decayiii" or dead, and piuiigiiis into abysses down 
which man never ventured, while yonnu' trees were 
shootiim' out of the "round, to supply the places 
of the generations that were pa.-sin" away. 

The noble waterfalls id 1vashn:ir evoked their 
due meed of admirntic-u from the traveller. 
This is how he deserilie.' the f-ncoi's 
waterfall. “ The magnifieeiit cascades between 
the rocks increase the beauty of the scene. There 
is one e.speciall.v which I conceive has jir.i its 
parallel I observed it at a distance from the 
.side of a high mountain. A torrent of water rolling 
impetuously through a long and gloomy channel, 
covered with trees, precipitates itself suddenly down 
a t erpendicular rock of prodigious height, and the 
^* 81 ’ is stunned with the noise occasioned by the 
frilling cf these mighty waters. Jahangir erected 
ou an adjacent mck, which was smoothed for the 

I’'I ill. Ill ill il'c b'.r. 'Fr-.i’occ in iht DcpsT^iHL'^ls of 
Fiiy t;e Ik" me and raniii. 

t Literally,the eyes/* 
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•ees, all bearing fruit in great 
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A> ‘I fill ht-i„ HS . th6 

ciirnHtt^ was very inihenlthy, aiirl thcic creat 
mr.rtaiity airjOi'O' rh'“ Europeans. In one of the 
ports saw r\To> very finn Eno-ii-h vessels 

which hart lieen (let^‘ined a year on account of 
the wai- with iliiliajid. and were iinai.-'e on the 
deci:ir;ulc;i oi peace to put to sea hccause the 
CTeater part of T.^ie crews had died A! oho! was 
at the I'oot of nincii nl’ this disease nn this su|> 
Jeet BcTiiicr’-s reiaarks arc vaiuahie as c '.dug from 
a physicinij. ■iiid he applies them to Typer India 
as well as t(/ Jleugai. ■ A wisf' niau " he s ys “ will 
here aecu.stom himself to the pure and tine water, or 
to the e.veellent Tmonade, which eost.s little /iiid 
may he drunk wiliicnt fiijiny. To .say tiie truth, 
few persons in these hut climates fee] a stn.'iig desire 
for wine, and I have iii: doiiht that the ii:rppy ig¬ 
norance v. hich prevails of many di-temp-rs is fairly 
ascribable to the general ha hits of suhriel'v anioiic’ 
the people, atid tr. the profuse perspiration to which 
they are perpetually subject. The gout, 
the stone complaints in the kidneys, catarrhs, 
and i|uartMii agues arc nearly nnkjir.wii, and persons 
who arrive in the country afflicted with any of these 
disorders, as was the case with me, soon experience 
a complete cure But Bernier '\uis too ijiuch of a 
philosopher nut tn .see the other sid:- of the picture. 
As he truly says : “ although there is a greater 
enjoyment of health, yet there is less vigour among 
the people than in our colder climates and the feeble¬ 
ness and Imiguor both of body and mind, consequent 
on excessive heat, may be considered a species of 





'1 he ground-work of the account of his travels 
is in the form of letters to distinguished people in 
France Several of these letters were written in 
the course of his visit to Kashnair. One, des¬ 
cribing the cities of Agra and Delhi, was 
written at Delhi. That on the administration, 
army, and finances of the Mughal Empire, was add¬ 
ressed to ( olbert the French Minister of Finance 
and was written after his return to France, as were 
also the two historical essays on the war of succes¬ 
sion and on some of the political events that occurred 
during the years that Bernier spent in India. Ber¬ 
nier s view was that of a man looking from above 
in the cornpany of the governing classes, and yet 
not in their confidence. We miss in him any inti¬ 
mate contact with the mind of the people or an 
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understanding of the real motives which swaved 
them. He is frankly an outsider, with a lofty tone 
of superiority. In his dedication to the French kintr 
he modes’ly excuses the imperfections of his style 
on the ground of his Iori:r residence in a foreitrn 
court, which may have made his lanauage 
“ semi-barharous.” The chief lesson that hederh'- 
ed from his visit to Hindustan was that he learnt 
there by contrast, for the first rime, of the 
happiness of France." 

Among the hiper public questions with, which 
he dealt was the right of private property in land. 
This was not recognised in India, where all land 
was supposed to be owned by the State, nor was 
there a hereditary nobility, with long family tradi¬ 
tions behind it. Equally wanting was a prosperous 
middle class, to stand between abject poverty and 
lavish (if temporary) munificence.* So strong was 
his feeling on the subject that he summed up all 
the misfortunes and imperfections of the east as due 
to this cause. He laid too much emphasis on the 
matter, hut there is much in his words that requires 
consideration. 

‘‘ Take away the right of private property in 
land,” he wwote, “ and you introduce, as a sure 
pd necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, in¬ 
justice, beggary, and barbarism ; the ground will 
cease to be cultivated, and become a dreary wilder¬ 
ness ; in a word, the road will be opened to the ruin 
of kings and the destruction of nations It is the 
hope by which a man is animated, that he shall 






the King of Tibet. Each of these embassies brought 
appropriate presents from its own country and was 


accrediting authority 


:u as a, Lniiuiary, ana a ireaiy was arrang- 
um, which included among its terms a 
that the coins of Tibet should bear on 
an acknowledgment of Aurangzib’s suze- 
bet was then on the trade route between 
China. 'Phe caravans started from Patna, 
rough Lhassa, and penetrated to the 
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recsrd.s a ?:e ithing speech on education addressed 
hy Auranaz:!) :o his old teacher. The Philosopher 
recavel the words from his “ Agha ” and 
vouches for their substantial accuracy. ‘‘ Show 
me a well-educated youth,” said Aurangzib, “and 
1 will say that it is doubtful who has the stron<^er 
claim to hi.s gritituie, his father or his tutor. 
You taught me that the whole of Peringistan^ 

was no more than .some inconsiderable island,. 

whose moiiare'ns resembled petty Rajas, and that 
the Potentate^ i;f Hindustan eclipsed the glory 

of all other kin-.-;. and that Persia, Usbekl 

Kashgar, Tartary, and Cathay^ Pegu, Siam, Chm‘, 
and Ma chin®, trembled at the name of the king of 
the Indies. ^Adniirable geographer! deeply-read 
historian! TV'as it not incumbent upon my precept¬ 
or to make me acquainted with the distinguishine 
features of every nation of the earth : its resources 
and strength ; its mode of warfare, its manners, 
religion, forms of government, and wherein it.s 
interests principally consist ; and, by a regular 
course of historical reading, to render me familiar 
with the origin of States their progress, and decline; 
the events, accidents, or errors owing to which such 
great changes and mighty revolutions have been 
effected? BAr from having imparted to me a pm- 
found and comprehensive knowledge of the history 
of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the names 
of my ancestors the renowned founders of this empire. 

1. ' T~Seep. siltweT --- 

, 3*. Morili China. 4. South, China- 

, S. . Mongolia ■&: Chinese Tarkestaiia ■, 





















Delhi a mere collection of many villages, or a 
military camp with only a few more conveniences 
than are usually found in such camps. 

The better houses were fairly roomy, with court¬ 
yards, gardens, trees, fountains, open terraces, and 
underground cellars, to which the inmates retired 
for coolness from noon till four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Some had Khas khatias, or small 
pavilions made of khas, the fragrant root which is 
still used in the hot weather for khas screens (tattis) 


ne noor oi a ricn man s nouse was usually covered 
rith a cotton mattress four inches thick, to give a 
oft tread to the feet. Over the mattress was spread 
fair white cloth in the summer, and a silk carpet 
a the winter. One or two mattresses were placed 




IE silk, gold, and silver. On this sat the host and 
any distinguished guests than: came on^ a visit. They 


other cushions were placed roun:d the room for guests 
not quite so high up in the social scale. Five or six 
feet above the floor, the walls were full of niches, in 
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he shops were not decked out in t 
iaracteristic of Europe. Provisions i 
ot very good. A lover of good cheer 
iv, was not likely to quit Paris to vi 
nnlpss a man was of the hisrhest rank 





venture to express my opinion, fearing that my 
taste might have become corrupted by my long 
residence in the Indies, and as my companion was 

















